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“‘Um eine Wahrheit richtig kennen zu lernen,’’ says Novalis, 
‘‘muss man sie auch polemisirt haben.’’ It will, therefore, I hope, 
be regarded as evidence merely of a desire to appreciate to the full 
all the truth there is in the ‘‘new realism,’’ if I present a few 
remarks upon the reasonings recently published in these columns by 
Professor Perry, in his friendly, amusing, and vigorous reply to his 
critics! So far as the reply deals with minor matters and contro- 
verts certain criticisms upon his method of procedure in his ‘‘Pres- 
ent Philosophical Tendencies’’ he ought, in fairness, I think, to have 
the last word. But upon the main philosophical question with 
which he deals, his paper seems to me to show the needfulness of 
some further attempt at clarification; and, in particular, to show 
the desirability of an attempt to establish more clearly than I seem 
hitherto to have succeeded in doing, what the main question and 
the right logical order of questions in the controversy over neo- 
realism are. 

It is evident in his reply that Professor Perry’s attention is not 
chiefly directed upon the side of the neo-realistic shield on which I 
had ventured to animadvert. His interest seems, indeed, to be so 
largely absorbed by one issue that he is prevented from observing 
that I have been mainly dealing with another, and have been urging 
that it is the logically prior one. The philosophy of the neo-realistic 
sextet—to distinguish it thus from Professor Fullerton’s and other 
kinds of ‘‘new’’ realism—contains, as we have repeatedly been told 
by the authors of it, two equally essential doctrines, viz., realism as 
such and ‘‘epistemological monism,’’ the ‘‘theory of the independ- 
ence’’ of the object of cognition and the theory of its ‘‘immanence’’ 
or ‘‘numerical identity’’ with the actual content of consciousness. 
And the second of these two theories, as we have likewise been au- 
thoritatively given to understand, is but a corollary of a still more 
fundamental doctrine, the ‘‘relational theory of consciousness.’’ 

*This JOURNAL, Vol. X., pages 449-463. 
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This last, indeed, affords a great part of the support for the ‘‘theory 
of independence’’ as well as for the ‘‘theory of immanence.’’ The 
great neo-realistic discovery has professedly been a discovery about 
the nature and function—or functionlessness—of consciousness in 
cognition ; the most pregnant thesis of the new philosophy, as I have 
elsewhere remarked, is the thesis ‘‘that consciousness is known to be 
the sort of thing that can not possibly be constitutive of the existence 
or the nature of any object.’’ Now, this is not only the most orig- 
inal and most decisive element in the new realism, but also its most 
significant element. The contention that consciousness is a purely 
‘‘external’’ relation, and the epistemological monism which is implied 
by this contention, are the things in the theory which go deepest and 
cut the widest swath in philosophy. Nearly all, though not quite all, 
that I have hitherto written on the doctrine has been concerned with 
this part of it, has dealt with the special question: Is a monistic 
realism possible (a) without self-contradiction, and (b) without con- 
tradiction of conceded facts and distinctions, and, in general, (c) 
without a denial of the possibility of perceptual error? 

Now, it seems difficult to persuade Professor Perry to take a 
serious interest in this aspect of the doctrine which he professes. The 
‘theory of independence’’ is evidently with him the more highly 
favored child. About realism as such, and the inadequacy of the 
usual arguments against it, he argues much and forcefully in his re- 
cent article; about epistemological monism he has something, but dis- 
appointingly little, to say directly. And most of the part of his 
paper which is a rejoinder to certain arguments of mine curiously 
connects those arguments with the wrong conclusion! Professor 
Perry, for example, observes that he sees nothing in ‘‘the argument 
for the subjectivity of the aberrations of sense-perception’’ which 
can determine ‘‘the comparative merits of realism and idealism.’’ 
And of course, where the question concerns merely idealism and 
realism iiberhaupt, there isn’t anything in that argument which 
bears upon the question. I have never imagined that there is; nor 
ean I recall ever intimating such a thing. But there seems to me to 
be a very plain pertinency of that argument to the question of the 
merits of monistic realism. Again, Professor Perry remarks that I 
‘‘for some reason’’ find something ‘‘inconsistent with realistic 
premises’’* in his admission that ‘‘knowledge and the thing known’’ 
may often ‘‘ possess little if any identical content.’’ But what I had 
said about this admission was, as a matter of fact, that I could not 
‘‘recognize in it the authentic accent of epistemological monism.’’ 
In short, Perry’s engrossment in the defense of realism in general is 


*The passage of mine which Perry cites occurs in my review of his ‘‘ Tend- 
encies,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 681. 
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such that he overlooks the most express insistence that one is not 
dealing with that part, but with the other part, of the neo-realistic 
scheme. 

Upon this other part, however, I must try once more to fix his at- 
tention and that of any who may be interested in the general issue. 
I shall not, indeed, here again set forth at length the arguments which 
I have already repeated to weariness. But I shall make a few com- 
ments upon such passages in Professor Perry’s paper as seem to 
bear in any way upon this matter, and shall endeavor to indicate 
more definitely than hitherto how this issue and that concerning real- 
ism as such seem to me to be related. 

1. The principal objection which I, at least, have brought against 
epistemological monism when conjoined with realism, consists in the 
observation that there are certain classes of perceptual data—hallu- 
cinations and ‘‘secondary qualities,’’ for example—which we are 
compelled, if we would avoid absurdity, to regard as existing merely 
subjectively ; and that, therefore, consciousness can not as such, and 
in all cases, be merely an external or ‘‘non-constitutive’’ relation, 
nor can all of its objects be wholly independent of it. To this mode 
of argument Professor Perry now makes a reply which would doubt- 
less be fatal if it were itself well grounded. He contends, namely, 
that the notion of ‘‘merely subjective existence,’’ employed in the 
argument is evasive and meaningless. ‘‘So long as ‘subject’ is not 
itself scientifically formulated,’’ he declares, the notion in question 
serves merely as ‘‘the back yard in which the sweepings or the orig- 
inal disorder of experience are kept out of sight without being wholly 
denied. In this sense ‘merely subjective’ means ‘not yet explained.’ ”’ 
But I must protest that to me, and I suppose to most people, it 
means nothing of the sort; that, on the contrary, the expression has 
a perfectly definite sense, which can be sufficiently, though perhaps 
not exhaustively, formulated; and that Professor Perry manifestly 
uses the same notion constantly and could not philosophize in the 
lack of it. No occult and elusive metaphysical assumptions about 
the nature of ‘‘the subject’’ are essential to its definition. Any thing 
or quality or relation is said to exist ‘‘merely subjectively,’’ or ‘‘in 
appearance only,’’ when it exists at any given time in the ‘‘con- 
sciousness-relation’’ with respect to one or to some limited number 
of conscious centers (or organisms, if Professor Perry prefers the 
word), and does not at that time exist outside of that particular re- 
lation or independently of it. In the case of those things which 
appear in consciousness as having extension and the qualities of 
physical objects, the negative part of this definition can be put more 
concretely. Such things are said to exist merely subjectively, if 
they do not exist in the one space common to the generality of per- 
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cipients at the points at which they appear as existing, and if they 
do not belong to the dynamic system of physical nature. All the ele- 
' ments of this definition are the common currency of neo-realistic 
speech and thought. These writers distinguish the ‘‘consciousness- 
relation’’ from other relations, and therefore presumably mean 
something definite by it; they recognize that things are in that re- 
lation always with reference to individual organisms or minds; and 
they regard ‘‘independence”’ as a definite and positive predicate, 
and therefore should be capable of understanding what one means 
by saying that certain things or relations are not independent of the 
consciousness-relation. It can not, then, be on the ground that the 
very notion of ‘‘merely subjective existence’’ is to them unintelli- 
gible, that neo-realists can disregard the difficulties inherent in their 
epistemological monism. They may argue that the ascription of this 
kind of existence lacks proof, or even—reversing the short and easy 
method of the Berkeleian idealist—that it is intrinsically insuscept- 
ible of proof; but they are not entitled to say that they can not 
imagine what their critics are talking about. 

2. But do they, as a school, maintain that nothing which can be 
said to exist can depend essentially upon consciousness? Is the as- 
sertion that ‘‘consciousness is an external relation’’ meant to apply 
to all cases, or only to some cases, of even cognitive consciousness ? 
I ean not refrain from raising once more the complaint that this 
peculiarly well-organized philosophic party has failed to make this 
point clear in its platform. No one can read ‘‘The New Realism’’ 
with this question in mind without being convinced that the question 
has not in all cases been fairly faced, and that, so far as it has been 
faced, different members of the group give opposing answers to it. 
Now, to speak frankly, I can not think it exemplary procedure, on 
the part of any school of philosophers, that they should announce as 
the fundamental tenet of their common creed a proposition, concern- 
ing which it subsequently transpires that they are not clear, or at 
least have no common understanding, as to whether it is a universal 
or a particular proposition. 

Professor Perry’s personal view, however, seems scarcely mis- 
takable. Alike in his ‘‘Present Tendencies,’’ in ‘‘The New Real- 
ism’’ and in his recent paper, he makes it evident that he does not 
accept the relational theory of consciousness as a universal proposi- 
tion. He enumerates a number of elements of our experience which 
‘‘depend upon consciousness.’’ He admits that ‘‘images may be 
used by the mind as substitutes for certain other things which they 
are said to ‘mean’ ’’ 4—which is to say that images are not in all of 


* Cf. the writer’s remarks on this point in Science, N.S., XXXVIL., page 868. 
*This JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 458, note. 
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their content and relations identical with any simultaneously exist- 
ing independent object. Even of normal perception he apparently 
maintains only that ‘‘when an entity is object of consciousness it 
enters into a new relation of which certain other relations, sufficient 
to determine it, are independent,’’*—not, be it observed, all its other 
relations. Thus Professor Perry seems to hold a monistic view of 
cognition only with respect to some part of the content of conscious- 
ness, and even of perception. 

Such being his attitude towards the central doctrine of the school 
to which he professes to belong, I should like to put certain questions 
concerning the implications of that attitude. It would conduce, I 
am sure, to a better understanding at least of Professor Perry’s 
personal version of neo-realism, if he would consent to answer these 
questions explicitly. 

i. Is not the difference between one who takes this position and 
one who—like Professor Pitkin, for example,—declares that nothing 
can ever be in the slightest degree dependent upon consciousness, 
a very wide and fundamental philosophical difference ? ® 

ii. If some of the things which present themselves in ‘‘the con- 
sciousness-relation’’ are ‘‘dependent on consciousness,’’ by what 
criterion are we to determine just which are and which are not so 
dependent? Let it be remarked that it is no proper answer. to this 
question to say vaguely that the criterion is empirical. What we 
need to know is the kind of empirical test which we are to rely upon, 
and how in specific instances it is to be applied. 

ili. What positive proofs of physical realism (as distinct from 
proofs of the inconclusiveness of the subjectivist arguments) does 
the neo-realist use when he gives up the argument for independence 
which was based upon the supposed generic incapacity of conscious- 
ness to be constitutive of anything? 

iv. Why, if much of our experience is dependent upon conscious- 
ness, may not errors, hallucinations, and the secondary qualities of 
matter be so dependent? Why should a realist who does not hold 
the relational theory of consciousness as a universal proposition de- 
fend the paradox of the objectivity of the illusory, which was orig- 
inally simply a troublesome consequence of that theory? 

3. Though Professor Perry seems, as we have seen, to adopt 
epistemological dualism, and to abandon the external-relation theory 
of consciousness, with respect to a large part of our cognitive experi- 
ence—and though he also seems to offer no good reason for pausing 

5 Op. cit., page 463; italics mine. 

* Not that Pitkin consistently adheres to this (cf. Philos. Rev., XXII., page 


421). An undeviating epistemological monism is to be found in none of the new 
realists. 
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on this path at just the point where he does pause—yet in one pas- 
sage he presents very briefly an argument which apparently pur- 
ports to be a refutation of dualism as such. Ordinarily, as he re- 
marks, ‘‘secondary qualities have been explained in terms of a 
relation between a physical environment and a reacting sentient 
organism’’; and this explanation has given rise to the dualism— 
which Professor Perry strangely calls ‘‘the epiphenomenalism’’—of 
popular science, the view that ‘‘over and above the organism and the 
environment there is a series of entities that are a function of a spe- 
cific relation of organism and environment.”’* But this dualistic 
realism is untenable. The objections to it Professor Perry finds it 
‘‘searcely necessary to rehearse’’; yet he reminds us of ‘‘the essen- 
tial point,’’ viz., that the dualistic theory ‘‘fails to account for 
knowledge by construing it as a depository of states effected by an 
outer physical cause which ex hypothesi can not itself be known.’’ 
In rejecting dualism on this ground, neo-realism is confessedly bor- 
rowing a point from ‘‘idealism’’; both the latter doctrines ‘‘are at- 
tempts to provide for an immediate knowledge of reality, by identi- 
fying reality with objects before the mind.’’ Concerning the use of 
this argument against epistemological dualism by the neo-realist 
three remarks seem to me pertinent. 

(a) Professor Perry does not, of course, state quite justly the 
position of either popular or philosophical dualism, when he repre- 
sents iti as holding that the outer object which produces its psychic 
counterpart ‘‘can not itself be known.’’ The word ‘‘known’’ in 
such a context is question-begging. The dualist has always declared 
that the existence and some of the attributes or relations of the ob- 
ject can be known, but only mediately. His characteristic thesis, in 
short, is that there is such a thing as mediate yet valid knowledge, 
and that all cognition of objective or independent realities must be 
of this sort. There are, he maintains, always two entities involved 
in any genuinely cognitive situation: the ‘‘content of the knowing 
experience’’ (to use Professor Strong’s terminology) ,® and the ‘‘ob- 
ject’’ of that experience. But though these two are by hypothesis 
existentially distinct, they are related in a peculiar manner; and the 
possibility of this relation is grounded in a peculiarity of the first 
factor, or ‘‘content.’’ Primarily, indeed, and from what may be 
called the point of view of an outside observer of the situation, the 
relation between the two entities is simply one of partial correspond- 
ence or, at the least, of practical adjustment of content to object. 
The correspondence may, as dualism has been wont to admit ever 
since Descartes’s time, be very imperfect. There is, says Professor 
* Op. cit., page 460; italics mine. 

*¢<Substitutionalism’’ in ‘‘ Essays in Honor of William James,’’ page 172. 
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Strong, ‘‘a large element of misrepresentation and mere symbolism’’ 
on the side of ‘‘content’’; ‘‘the knowing experience may vary mark- 
edly from its prototype in richness of detail, in the cast of its quali- 
ties, and even in more fundamental ways’’ without forfeiting its 
cognitive pretensions, ‘‘so long as it calls forth the right reaction.’’ 
But what the dualist in the first instance asserts is merely that this 
duplicity of existence accompanied by partial qualitative corre- 
spondence, or by functional correlation, is a fact. If, however, you 
go on to ask him how he can know it to be a fact—since the knowing 
of the relation of content to object must itself lie wholly on the side 
of content—he will answer by pointing out the peculiarity of the 
knowing experience. It is, namely,—as he declares—able to include 
within content a ‘‘reference’’ to that which is outside and inde- 
pendent of content; it is capable, in short, of meaning something by 
the predicate ‘‘independent existence’’; and it is further capable of 
finding within the limits of content reasons, either probative or prob- 
able, for attaching that predicate to some of the other elements of 
content, and for thus ‘‘projecting’’ these outside itself. By virtue of 
this peculiarity of thought, then, the dualist concludes, the external 
object can be in some measure ‘‘known’’ without being ‘‘immedi- 
ately’’ given. 

(b) Such being the essentials of the dualistic view, one must sup- 
pose that it is against this view that Professor Perry intends to 
direct the objection already cited. When he says that the dualist’s 
external object ‘‘can not be known,’’ he must be understood to mean, 
not that the dualist admits this, but that he ought to admit it, that 
this is a necessary, though unacknowledged, implication of his doe- 
trine. But why should the unknowableness of the real object be 
held to be an implication of dualism, in view of the reasoning just 
given, whereby the dualist repudiates this implication? Professor 
Perry can charge dualism with the difficulty which he imputes to it, 
only if he rejects the principle which all philosophical adherents of 
that view regard as rendering the difficulty nugatory—the principle, 
namely, that there may be a valid mediate knowledge of objects, that 
the ‘‘content’’ of cognition may ‘‘stand for’’ something not itself 
and even attest the externality of that something. But in fact, so 
far from rejecting this principle, Professor Perry has repeatedly 
affirmed it, and in his recent paper he seems even to treat it as axi- 
omatic: ‘‘no philosopher,’’ he thinks, ‘‘has been so hardy as to deny 
that signs, words, symbols, and even images may be used by the 
mind as substitutes for certain other things which they are said to 
‘mean.’’” If ‘‘used’’ here is to be understood to signify ‘‘legiti- 
mately used for cognitive purposes,’’ then the proposition which 

° Op. cit., page 458, note. 
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Professor Perry supposes nobody to have denied is a proposition 
which robs his objection to dualism of all force. If by means of 
an ‘‘image,’’ I can know of the existence and something of the 
nature of a thing which is not that image, which is different from it 
in the time or place or manner of its existence; or again, if ‘‘in 
mediate knowledge or discursive thought’’ there are, as we are told 
in ‘‘Present Philosophical Tendencies,’’ cases ‘‘in which the knowl- 
edge and the thing known possess little if any identical content,’ 
and yet the knowledge in such cases is genuine and objective; then 
the only argument which Professor Perry brings against dualism is 
nullified by his own admissions. If a real mediate knowledge of any 
single thing whatever is conceded to be possible—for example, a 
knowledge of my own past experiences, or a general truth arrived 
at only through inference—then it is conceded that the knowing 
experience possesses precisely the peculiarity with which the dualist 
eredits it—the capacity to find within the limits of ‘‘content’’ ‘‘ref- 
erences’’ to something existentially, and in part qualitatively, dis- 
tinct from that content, and a power, or even a compulsion, to regard 
that something as an existent not less actual than the content itself. 
But—to repeat the essential point—if the knowing experience has 
this peculiar potency, it can not be assumed that, in order ‘‘to ac- 
count for knowledge’’ at all, we must ‘‘provide for an immediate 
knowledge of reality, by identifying reality with objects [directly] 
before the mind.’’ 

(c) It is, however, a sound instinct for the implications of his 
‘‘theory of independence’’ that has led Professor Perry into this 
admission of the possibility of valid mediate knowledge, and thereby 
into a contradiction of his own argument against epistemological 
dualism. For the truth is that any realist, new or old, if he is to 
make out his case at all, absolutely requires just that assumption 
about the self-transcending reference of the cognitive experience 
which we have seen to be the fundamental principle of dualism. He 
requires it just as much for his theory about perception as for his 
theory about discursive thought. For he is committed, e. g., to the 
assertion that the perceptual object which is at a given moment in 
the consciousness-relation—‘‘immediately before the mind,’’ the neo- 
realist would say—is yet independent of that relation, that it can 
remain the same object without being thus related to my or any 
other organism. But this independence can not, of course, be a 
purely potential independence, never factually realized. There must, 
in other words, be times when a given object is not merely capable 
of existing outside the consciousness-relation, but is, in fact, so 
existent. And the neo-realist, like any other realist, in affirming 
that objects can be known so to exist, necessarily implies that from 
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a datum immediately before the mind he can obtain knowledge about 
something not immediately before the mind; that the existent which 
is now in consciousness ‘‘means’’ or refers to things or times not 
present; and that therefore it is in no way needful that a thing and 
its relations should be immediately present in consciousness, should 
be ‘‘numerically identical’? with a percept, in order that its exist- 
ence and relations may be truly known. And this is a direct denial, 
not indeed of epistemological monism in itself, but of the only reason 
for adopting epistemological monism which Professor Perry men- 
tions. 

It appears, therefore, that when the new realism borrowed from 
‘*idealism’’ the dialectic by which it seeks to confute the dualistic type 
of realism, it borrowed an edge-tool which it is incapable of handling 
without self-destruction. The considerations—the undeniably plaus- 
ible considerations—which make for epistemological monism can not 
logically stop short of thoroughgoing subjectivism; and by that I 
mean not only solipsism, but ‘‘the solipsism of the specious present.”’ 
For those considerations reduce simply to the assumption that only 
the immediate can be known, that only the existences which are 
actually—and not by any duplicate or surrogate—in consciousness 
can be apprehended by means of consciousness. It is necessary that 
this premise be denied by all those who would repudiate the conclu- 
sions which its acceptance renders ineluctable. 

Let me, then, by way of bringing the latter part of this discus- 
sion to a focus, put certain further questions before Professor Perry. 

v. Does not the ‘‘essential point’’ which he urges against epis- 
temological dualism involve the assumption that only the immediate 
can be known? 

vt. Is this assumption reconcilable with his admissions concern- 
ing the possibility of mediate knowledge? Is it not, in any case, 
inconsistent with the realistic ‘‘theory of independence’’? 

vu. Has the neo-realist any other reason for rejecting the dual- 
istic form of realism? 

4. From the objections brought against the new realism on the 
score of the paradoxes involved in its objectification of errors, hal- 
lucinations, and the like, Professor Perry makes no direct attempt, 
such as Holt, McGilvary, Montague, and Pitkin have made, to relieve 
the doctrine; but he does reply to this type of criticism with a tu 
quoque. Idealism, he declares, is no better off here than realism. 
‘‘The same problem arises either on idealistic or realistic premises.’’ 
The answers to the question concerning the relation of ‘‘the illusory 
experience to the object as defined by science,’’ are not ‘‘any clearer 
on a pan-idealistic than on a pan-subjectivistic basis.’’ Indeed, the 
new realists as a school have at least the merit of having grappled 
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with these problems, even if their grapplings be not regarded as suc- 
cessful; they have attempted ‘‘constructive thinking”’ in these ‘‘re- 
gions where idealism has simply defaulted.’’ On all this several 
comments suggest themselves. 

(a) In the last-quoted remark, Professor Perry has surely for- 
gotten either history or the dictionary. To ‘‘default’’ is not to fail 
to succeed; it is to fail to attempt. And there is certainly no paucity 
of attempts to deal with the problem of error in the writings of 
idealists. On the contrary, other neo-realists have accused idealists 
of an excessive preoccupation with this problem; and it is notori- 
ously the generating problem of a great part of historic idealism. 
Many of the proposed idealistic solutions may be bad solutions, as I 
think they are. But our neo-realists are scarcely in a position to 
reproach others on this score. They have taken up the problem 
somewhat belatedly, after critics had pointed out that it is the touch- 
stone for their entire doctrine; and their ‘‘attempts at constructive 
thinking’’ upon it have not, I believe, been found by the philosophic 
world overpoweringly convincing. 

(b) That these attempts are as yet successful, Professor Perry 
noticeably refrains from asserting. Yet it is conceded in ‘‘The New 
Realism’’ that ‘‘the first and most urgent problem for the new realist’’ 
is to reconcile with his ‘‘theory of immanence’’ the ‘‘apparently 
hopeless disagreement of the world as presented in immediate experi- 
ence with the true or corrected system of objects in whose reality we 
believe.’’ Of the present situation of neo-realism with respect to 
this crucial difficulty Professor Perry seems to find nothing better to 
say than that it is certainly no worse than the situation of idealism 
—which last he evidently regards as hopeless. Now, the tu quoque 
has seldom been deemed by the more austere logicians a really cogent 
form of defensive argument. It is a little hard, therefore, to under- 
stand the serene confidence with which Professor Perry continues to 
affirm a doctrine of which he appears unprepared to maintain that 
it has thus far solved a problem upon the solution of which its tena- 
bility depends. Can it be that neo-realists have never heard of that 
mode of ‘‘selective nervous response of an organism’’ which is known 
as suspension of judgment? It is, I grant, a mental state which is 
unduly rare among philosophers generally. 

(c) Is it, however, true that the objections based upon errors, 
illusions, and the like, bear as much against idealism as against the 
new realism? Professor Perry’s reason for thinking so, I gather, 
consists in the reflection that ‘‘pan-objectivism”’’ and ‘‘pan-idealism’’ 
are both forms of epistemological monism and must therefore be 
equally subject to any difficulties which are alleged to be due to the 
monistie hypothesis as such. Here seems to be at least a recognition 
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of the real issue. And the reply would be fatal to idealism, if ideal- 
ism necessarily were a form of epistemological monism. But no 
idealism of which I have ever spoken favorably is of such a sort. 
The pure-bred subjectivist, or idealist with the markings of epis- 
temological monism, is the rarest of birds in the philosophic aviary ; 
few indeed of the historic doctrines which bear the idealistic name 
have been of this type. What is commonly called idealism—but 
might better be called spiritualism, if that word had not been di- 
verted to baser uses—is a kind of epistemological dualism, or, to use 
a less familiar, but less equivocal term, of mediatism. It rejects 
physical realism, but it does not deny the existence of entities ex- 
ternal to, and independent of, any given moment of cognitive con- 
sciousness, or any series of such moments in the experience of any 
individual conscious center.’° It is a very trite remark that even 
Berkeley’s metaphysics is in principle realistic. 

Now, to either form of epistemological mediatism—the idealistic 
or the realistic—there is obviously open a way of defining the nature 
of errors and illusions which is barred to both the realistic and the 
idealistic form of epistemological monism. To the mediatist error of 
all sorts consists in the appearance in the consciousness of indi- 
vidual minds, at particular moments, of content which can not, upon 
reflection, be assigned to the objective order, or at least to the par- 
ticular parts of that order to which it appears as belonging. As to 
what this objective order is, the two classes of dualists differ; to the 
pluralistic idealist, for example, its content is determined by its 
logical congruency with itself and its empirical congruency with the 
related experiences of all minds; to the dualistic physical realist, it 
consists in a residual realm of material things-in-themselves which 
are what they are independently of all minds. But this difference is 
another story; in spite of it, the accounts of error given by both 
theories are generically the same. But the epistemological monist 
maintains either that all things are equally subjective or that all are 
equally objective. In either case, he has no means of defining the 
difference between actual content of consciousness that is merely sub- 
jective, and that which is objective; he is debarred from making a 
distinction between appearance and reality. The new realist, more 
specifically, holding that consciousness in general is an external rela- 
tion, in, for, and by means of which alone no content whatever can 
exist, necessarily denies that any content can exist in dependence on, 
and exclusively inside of, any particular consciousness. Thus he is 
unable to make use of that natural view about the essence of per- 

10 These distinctions were made, though as obiter dicta rather than formally, 


in my review of ‘‘Present Philosophical Tendencies’’; cf. pages 674, 677. 
Professor Perry seems to have overlooked them. 
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ceptual or other error which dualistic realism and idealism share 
with common sense. 

The first question to settle, then, if the discussion of neo-realism 
is to make any orderly progress, is the question of the tenability of 
the relational theory of consciousness and the consequent epistemo- 
logical monism. This theory is no doubt sufficiently unfavorable to 
idealism ; for it describes consciousness as a virtually otiose thing in 
the universe, and endeavors to reduce the notion of it to as near 
nullity as possible. But to realism the theory is absolutely deadly. 
For the only plausible argument for epistemological monism is, as 
we have seen, purely subjectivistic in its premises; and the conjunc- 
tion of such monism with realism entails all those contradictory con- 
sequences which have now so often been pointed out, and implies 
that perceptual error is impossible. When this issue is disposed of, 
the ulterior controversy between physical realism and idealism can 
be profitably taken up. 


ARTHUR QO. LOVEJOY. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





PROFESSOR MONTAGUE AS ‘‘NEO-REALIST’’ ON ERROR 


N two ways the problem of error affords a test of ‘‘neo-realism.’’ 
I (1) The occurrence of errors seems to contradict the alleged 
objectivity of the mind’s contents in cognition, or the ‘‘realism of 
common sense.’’ ‘‘So the first and most urgent problem for the new 
realists is to amend the realism of common sense in such wise as to 
make it compatible with the facts of relativity. For this reason 
especial attention has been given in the present volume to a discus- 
sion of those special phenomena, such as illusion and error, which are 
supposed to... set going a train of thought that can not be stopped 
short of subjectivism.’’* ‘‘As the departure from realism was due 
to the subjectivistic interpretation of error, so the return to realism 
must be based upon a realistic interpretation of error’’ (p. 252). 
In other words, a solution of the problem seems to be required as 
part of the foundation of the new realism. (2) Even if, however, 
this were not the case, the fertility of the doctrine as an instrument 
of research would still be well tested by its success or failure in deal- 
ing with this problem, or with any specific objective problem. 
‘*Neo-realism’’ would scarcely be entitled to the degree of respect 
‘which its advocates claim for it, if it did not enable us to investigate 
the world better than its opponents can do. One might admit the 
‘‘externality’’ of the cognitive relation, and other planks in the plat- 


1<¢The New Realism,’’ pages 10-11. 
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form; but if that admission did not at least remove a hindrance to 
discovery in particular problems, the doctrine would be after all 
only an epistemological one. And the realists evidently mean it to 
be more than that. They speak of ‘‘exhibiting that critique [new 
realism] as a basis for the solution of special philosophical prob- 
lems’’ (p. 1); they also say that ‘‘The escape from subjectivism and 
the formulation of an alternative that shall be both remedial and 
positively fruitful, constitutes the central preeminent issue for any 
realistic protagonist’’ (p. 10). In estimating the merits of the new 
‘‘reform’’ we may, then, raise either of two questions: (a) is its 
platform proved correct, consistently with the fact of error? and 
(b) is its platform significant and important as helping to settle par- 
ticular problems and among them this one of the nature of error? 
However mutually involved these two questions are, they are for the 
critic two distinct modes of approach to the realistic position. 

For those whose main interest lies in objective information, 
rather than epistemology, the second mode of approach is the more 
fitting one. It is rather typical of modern philosophical discussion 
that the critics of realism have hardly even considered it; the con- 
troversy has hitherto been almost wholly epistemological. We shall 
then consider the realistic attack on this particular problem of error 
and the directly involved one of consciousness, in so far as realism 
claims to throw a clearer light on these problems than idealism can 
do. The last three essays in the above-mentioned volume do claim 
this, and hence are the first actual performance, so to speak, of real- 
istic work; the preceding essays being programme and methodology. 
It is solely the success of that work in treating an old philosophic 
sore that we wish here to judge. And it seems to the present writer . 
that it is by just such a concrete test that the new doctrine would 
desire to be judged. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that no other objective studies have 
yet been furnished. The problems of error and consciousness seem, 
to many, to be firmly intertwined with epistemology; and the lack 
of any results (so far as we recall) which are obviously free from 
such taint raises the suspicion of a continued interest in that un- 
worthy study. The suspicion may, however, be lulled when we read 
that ‘‘the problem of contradiction (error) has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the problem of knowledge or epistemology’’ (p. 363). 
At any rate, we have no actual work done but this, with which to test 
the new platform. And this is the more regrettable, as it is just 
here that we find disagreement creeping in. We are given two, if 
not three, distinct and apparently clashing definitions of error and 
consciousness. It does not look favorable to a proposed reform, when 
the only positive results it offers are various and conflicting. But 
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we must guard against injustice: there may be real progress toward 
scientific certainty even through the disagreements. And in any 
case, we do not yet know what new information realism may in fu- 
ture vouchsafe, in regard to other specific problems such as time, life, 
intensity, probability, causation, etc. 

It behooves us, then, to examine the definitions proffered of 
error and consciousness. We shall focus the discussion upon the 
problem of error, neglecting that of consciousness except in so far 
as necessary to the solution of the former. This is fairer than it 
seems to be, because ‘‘the most serious difference’’ of opinion 
(p. 481) lies in the definition of consciousness, and we may well 
defer criticism on that topic until the differences become less serious. 
As regards error, we select the essay of Professor Montague for 
analysis, because it presents the fundamental issues so simply and 
clearly as best to reveal the essential difficulties of the problem. 
Moreover, it forms a convenient 7ov or from which to approach the 
decidedly different view of Professor Holt. The definition of Pro- 
fessor Pitkin, ‘‘thick’’ and suggestive though it is, seems so con- 
densed that we may profitably suspend judgment until it is further 
elaborated. 

Montague begins his account with a provisional definition of the 
object (error) to be investigated: ‘‘the true and the false are re- 
spectively the real and the unreal, considered as objects of a pos- 
sible belief or judgment’’ (p. 252). ‘‘Real’’ and ‘‘unreal’’ are then 
described. ‘‘... the real universe consists of the space-time system 
of existents, together with all that is presupposed by that system”’ 
(p. 255). All objects, real and unreal, are designated by the term 
‘‘subsistent.’’ ‘‘I shall use the term ‘subsistent’ to denominate any 
one of the actual and possible objects of thought’’ (p. 253). Unreal, 
accordingly, is ‘‘the remainder of the realm of subsistent objects’’ 
(p. 255). There are then unreal subsistents. Does not this deny the 
statement that the realist ‘‘accords full ontological status to the 
things of thought as well as to the things of sense, to logical entities 
as well as physical entities, or to subsistents as well as existents’’ 
(p. 35)? However, it is not so much an inconsistency of terminology 
that concerns us here, as the question of utility. Why not simply 
say, there are unreal objects (or, if you like, neuter objects, too) ? 
To bring in the rather new term ‘‘subsistent’’ would be justified if 
the term were a fertile one, revealing some attribute of use in the 
discussion. Now the only use of the ‘‘subsistent’’ here is to be a 
receptacle for errors; which so far throws no light whatever on the 
nature of error. Hence the advantage of the preliminary definition 
is not to the present writer apparent. This is of course a rather 
small point: we mention it because there seems a real danger for 
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‘*neo-realism,’’ in being led (by its admiration for his mathematical 
work?) to adopt some of Mr. Russell’s terms without inquiring into 
their applicability or usefulness in non-mathematical fields. 

It appears that those unreal terms or propositions called errors 
are closely connected with minds. To understand the former, then, 
we must ask what consciousness is. And first, a futile issue in re- 
gard to its reality is removed by our author. To define it is not to 
annihilate it. It may, perhaps, be defined as a certain type of or- 
ganic behavior, as real potentiality, as transverse projection, or a 
cross-section of the objective world; but in any case it remains both 
real and sw generis. The combination of terms and relations which 
constitutes it is a unique kind of combination, not found in non- 
conscious things. Montague then rightly condemns ‘‘ psychophobia’’ 
as a ‘‘hatred of consciousness and a determination to drive it out of 
the world of real existence’’ (p. 269). It may be that he himself 
goes farther in the opposite direction than a ‘‘neo-realist’’ should go, 
when he says ‘‘my awareness of objects’’ is ‘‘more certainly real than 
anything else’’ (p. 269) and ‘‘the general impression that we can 
be more certain of our own thoughts and feelings than of anything 
else would seem to be well founded’’ (p. 290). But at any rate the 
reality of consciousness is clear enough. The only issue is concern- 
ing what it is. And here we come to the main positive contention of 
the essay on which the answer to the problem of error turns: the defi- 
nition of consciousness as potentiality. 

The definition is introduced in a neat, elegant manner as the sol- 
vent of an antinomy between mind and matter. Each claims the 
primacy, because each can be defined in terms of the other. As 
allowing the partial truth of each claim, the exposition is kinder to 
the subjectivist logic than realism usually is, and, in the opinion of 
the present critic, juster. Yet it is not with the breadth and fairness 
of Montague’s treatment that we must now occupy ourselves, much 
as we may admire them. Nor do we deny the truth of his view that 
‘*pnotentiality’’ solves the antinomy and truly describes conscious- 
ness. It is only with the adequacy of his definition to account for 
the facts of consciousness and of error that we shall deal. 

Let us get the definition before us. ‘‘. . . consciousness... is 
the condition by which objects at a distance from one another in 
Space or time or both may be in some sense ‘present to’ or ‘in’ or 
‘together with’ one another’’ (p. 276). This actual presence, in 
some sense, of the remote, shows consciousness to be more than just 
material existence or process. ‘‘Consciousness is the potential or 
implicative presence of a thing at a space or time in which that thing 
is not actually present’’ (p. 281). These terms are here used in a 
particular sense, to be sure. ‘‘I must ask the favor of being allowed 
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to continue to use (as an equivalent of the cognitive function) the 
word ‘implication’ in the artificially narrow sense in which it applies 
to the cause-effect relation, and the word ‘potentiality’ in an arti- 
ficially broadened sense to denote the backward reference of an 
event to its cause as well as the forward reference of a cause to its 
effects’? (p. 283). It may be, however, that as Pitkin suggests 
(p. 485), implication is not the correct word to use here; so we shall 
—as Montague himself in fact usually does—use mainly the term 
‘*notentiality.’’ This category may be unfashionable in many philo- 
sophical circles to-day; but it is a favorite with Thomists and is in 
good scientific usage® and, therefore, should be respected by ‘‘neo- 
realists’’ at least. Consciousness is then real in the sense that it is 
the actual presence of what is, from a non-conscious or physical 
point of view, only potentially present: its reality and its essence 
consist in just that relation of potentiality. 

The term ‘‘potentiality,’’ as used by Montague, contains, I think, 
an ambiguity; and this ambiguity is what enables it, at first sight, 
to guarantee the actual existence of the subjective as an anchor to 
which errors may be attached. It may be used as quite relative to 
the future or implied object, or it may be taken to mean something 
now actual, as concrete present term. The former is the usage, it 
seems, of science; the latter is Montague’s usage of it in his definition 
of consciousness. For he does regard the psychical as actual. ‘‘The 
potentiality of the physical is the actuality of the psychical’’ (p. 
281). ‘‘Then causal potentiality would have been made actual or 
real. ..’’ (p. 279). Now this already adds the quality of existence 
to the attribute of potentiality as used in science. So when he says 
in his definition, ‘‘Suppose that this cause-effect potentiality ... 
were in itself and actually . . . Consciousness .. .’’ (p. 279), he 
should really be understood as saying ‘‘Suppose that this cause- 
effect potentiality as in itself actual were . . . Consciousness. .. .’’ 
This attribute of consciousness, by virtue of which actuality is vouch- 
safed to what is, physically speaking, not actual, remains undefined 
and mysterious. 

The definition thus seems to the present writer true as far as it 
goes, but unable to account for that actuality which its author 
ascribes to subjectivity. It must then be accused of infertility. As 
it does not explain the existence of subjectivity, it can not explain 
the specific properties of minds. Memory, expectation, distant per- 
ception, as present actual states, are not explained; they are taken as 
part of the basis of the definition (p. 276). The explanation of the 
narrowness of attention, and of belief (pp. 292-294) depends not on 
the concept of potentiality, but upon the facts of brain-physiology. 


2See Poynting and Thomson’s ‘‘Heat,’’ 4th ed., London: 1911. Page 110. 
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The hylopsychism defended (pp. 283-285) seems to go too far; we 
are not shown a warrant for attributing to inorganic nature such 
actualized potentiality as alone suffices to constitute consciousness. 
But our more particular concern is to show that the actual occur- 
rence of error is not explained. 

The application to error is certainly very pretty. A potentiality 
or tendency may or may not be fulfilled. That depends on the con- 
tingency that other and counteracting tendencies may intervene. 
The ball tends to fall, but will not do so if sustained by a string. 
Hence the destiny of any potentiality is ambiguous. The implicate, 
or potential object, of a brain-event is a ‘‘multiple value,’’ to use 
Pitkin’s term. The fact of the plurality of causes shows that one 
brain-event is due to many objective sources; that of the plurality 
of effects shows that organic responses may or may not be successful. 
‘«. . . when . .. the cerebral implicate . . . happens not to have 
been the actual cause, or happens not to exist, then we shall have 
apprehension of what is unreal, which is false knowledge, or error’’ 
(p. 287). We may note, by the way, the resemblance of this view 
to the idealistic one. The latter traces error to abstractness or in- 
completeness of information. On Montague’s view it is the poten- 
tiality of one, or some, tendencies considered merely by themselves, 
which is ambiguous as to fulfilment. If the brain-event were such 
as to render all the implicates, with their intensities and incompati- 
bilities, present to consciousness, there would presumably be no 
errors. But consciousness is selective, so that the few implicates that 
rise above its ‘‘threshold’’ are liable to eventual destruction. This 
similarity to idealism’s view, however, is hardly an objection: it is 
rather a confirmation. If such opponents agree, there is some ground 
for suspecting that they may both be correct. 

Does the view of Montague, however, account for the actual oc- 
currence of errors? Their possibility it does, I think, explain. But 
the real difficulty of the problem lies in their actuality. There would 
be no problem at all, indeed, if unrealities did not actually somehow 
appear to be realities. Now the mere fact of ambiguity does not ac- 
count for such appearance as a present fact of consciousness. Just 
as the concept of potentiality does not explain how the potential 
comes to be in some way an actually present fact, so the concept of 
ambiguous potentiality does not explain how any one of the ‘‘mul- 
tiple values’’ or implicates comes to be actually present and believed 
in consciousness. The very erroneousness of error consists in such 
actual presence to, and acceptance by, consciousness. Grant already 
the existence of consciousness, and then we can no doubt explain 
why one implicate rather than another occupies atfention and com- 
pels belief. But ambiguous potentiality can not of itself do what 
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‘‘eindeutig’’ potentiality fails to accomplish, 7. e., can not account 
for the actual occurrence of deception in consciousness. Many points 
no more constitute a line than does one point. 

There is still more serious difficulty. We do not think Mon- 
tague has succeeded in defining a distinct subjective realm, wherein 
errors may be anchored, but suppose we admit that ‘‘neo-realists’’ 
can consistently believe in an actual field of subjectivity, and thus 
can meet the current objection, that they have no place for error. 
Even then the crux of the problem is not reached. The source of 
embarrassment is independent of the subjective-objective issue. This 
statement may be the less surprising, as Holt, at least, among the 
new realists would seem to agree with it,*? and, among their critics, 
Cohen.* 

Suppose I am, by hypnotism or otherwise, deluded into believing 
that there is an elephant on my desk. This is erroneous only because 
it contradicts the objective fact that there is no elephant there. It is 
not that what is in my mind is other than, or distinct from, what is 
outside it, but that they contradict each other. Common sense, with 
its customary short-sightedness in deeper matters, thinks to resolve 
the conflict by separating the antagonists; it puts them into different 
fields, the subjective and the objective. Their enmity does not 
thereby cease. The desk which has an elephant on it may be put into 
my mind, and the desk which has none, into the physical world, but 
they are one and the same desk, and that desk is endowed with two 
attributes which deny each other. The fission of the world into two 
parts, subjective and objective, simply gives us a world in which the 
two parts contradict each other; whereas if all is objective, or all 
subjective, we have a world which, in errors, contradicts itself. 
There seems to the present writer to be a clear dilemma. (a) If the 
subjective is actual as such, then its attributes and contents are so 
and must not surreptitiously be painted over with a tint of unreal- 
ity. The erroneous judgment is actual, not only as an event, but also 
in its contents. Distinct though these two aspects of it are, that gives 
no ground for ascribing unreality to the latter rather than the 
former. How could an actual event be constituted by unreal ele- 
ments? But if all in the subjective field is actual, then the elephant 
on my desk is so. But he is not. (6) If, on the other hand, the sub- 
jective is replaced by something else, e. g., the ‘‘subsistent,’’ the 
logic of the situation is unchanged. No matter what we call the 
field of error, it contradicts the objective facts. Montague seems, in 
spite of his defense of actual consciousness, occasionally to take this 


3 Quotation above made from page 363. 
4This JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 211. 
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second horn, as when he speaks of the ‘‘unreal or merely subjective”’ 
(p. 297), and Holt seems explicitly and consistently to do so. The 
real problem of error appears to be, how can the contradiction in any 
sense be? To account for error by the subjective, or subsistent, or 
any mode of partitioning the universe is, after all, no better than the 
old explanation of God’s permission of evil by resort to a personal 
Devil. 

The ‘vanity of appealing to the subjective is, I think, felt by Holt, 
who frankly states that error is objective contradiction. ‘‘ All errors 
are cases of contradiction or contrariety’’ (p. 361). To this view 
Montague’s is not entirely unrelated, inasmuch as error is made pos- 
sible for the latter by the combat of conflicting potentialities; yet 
Montague does, I believe, think to throw light on the situation by 
describing it in subjective terms—which Holt avoids. As for the 
objective view of Holt, it does seem, after all, to reduce the problem 
to an impasse. This I believe to be quite just, as the problem seems 
to me at present unsolved for idealism and realism alike. Errors are 
entities (whether you call them existent or subsistent or real) which 
are present in the world, and by all the rules of logie they have as 
little right to be so as evil in a universe made by God. We may even 
call them unreal, but it is none the less difficult to understand how 
unreal things can be. This criticism, of course, leaves untouched 
Holt’s admirable empirical investigation of consciousness, which, if 
it had been due to the adoption of the realistic platform, would be 
the best possible testimony of the platform’s fertility. Unfortu- 
nately it does not appear to be dependent upon realism. Holt says: 
‘‘T hold this view of secondary qualities as densities, solely because 
of its empirical (and not its realistic) value’’ (p. 355, footnote). 
But as regards error, we seem to be none the less left with contradic- 
tion on our hands: which is not far from the old skepticism. 

As far as the problem of error goes, ‘‘neo-realism’’ has not yet, I 
think, justified its claims as a ‘‘reform.’’ Neither a subjective nor 
an objective interpretation has made the occurrence of errors intel- 
ligible. In fact, the whole issue between subjectivism and realism 
would seem to be indifferent to this problem. Whether all the world 
is defined in subjective terms, or objective terms, or now one and now 
the other, seems indifferent to the solution of the contradiction which 
error presents to each view. The specially realistic part of realism, 
then, is irrelevant to the problem. Whether or not it is irrelevant 
to other positive problems such as life, causation, ete., remains to be 
seen. We can judge better when we have a unanimous and settled 
‘“neo-realistic’’ definition of consciousness, of life, and other such 
categories. Meanwhile we owe these three writers a debt of grati- 
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tude for a great deal of detailed information on the attributes of 
consciousness, whether the information is due to their realism or not. 
W. H. SHELDON. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY: A QUESTION OF 
DEFINITIONS? 


CCIDENTALLY, rather than by the deliberate intent of any 
psychologist or group of psychologists, the term comparative 
psychology has come to mean the study of mind in organisms other 
than man. The writer wishes to urge against this usage the fact that 
the adjective comparative refers rather to the method of a science 
than to its materials. Witness comparative anatomy, embryology, 
pathology, physiology. The comparative anatomist is quite as much 
concerned with the structure of man as with that of the ape, or frog, 
or sea-urchin. 

It seems wholly desirable, therefore, that we discard the present 
usage of comparative psychology and employ the term to designate 
the study of consciousness, behavior, or the products of behavior 
—no matter what the type of organism concerned—by the method of 
comparison. From the standpoint of this definition no special group 
of psychological facts is more amenable to comparison than another. 
In fact, comparative psychology studies alike, for the purpose of ob- 
taining detailed genetic descriptions, the facts of the psychology of 
man in the various stages of development and degrees of normality; 
of other animals; of plants; of minor social groups, peoples, and 
races. 

May we not with profit modify our usage of genetic, animal, and 
comparative psychology in accordance with the following suggestions ? 
In spite of the fact that man is an animal, we may feel justified 
in contrasting the psychology of man with the psychology of ani- 
mals. But surely it is preferable to be explicit whenever possible by 
referring to the genus or species of organism studied. Thus, to be 
consistent, we should speak of the psychology of ape, of dog, of ele- 
phant, of whale, or of octopus, as we speak of that of man. Simi- 
larly, although we may conveniently use the term plant psychology 
—or better the psychology of plants—whenever knowledge justifies 
it, we should designate the type studied. 

As for genetic psychology, no such special branch, division, or 
department of the science really exists. All psychologists are—or 

1 Being Contributions from the Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 1913.24 (Bibliographical Note: The previous P. H. Contribution, 1913.23, 


by Robert M. Yerkes, entitled ‘‘Comparative Psychology in Relation to Medi- 
cine,’’ was submitted to Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 14, 1913). 
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should be—interested in the history of mind in the individual and in 
the race,—interested in genetic description. As it happens, this par- 
ticular kind of description is obtained more readily and satisfactorily 
through the application of the comparative method than otherwise. 
It seems fair to say that the individual who is interested primarily in 
genetic descriptions of mental life should be considered a compara- 
tive psychologist. 

Finally, although comparative psycholozy in its completeness 
necessarily deals with the materials of the psychology of infant, 
child, adult, whether the being be human or infra-human; of animal or 
plant—of normal and abnormal individuals; of social groups and of 
civilizations, there is no reason why specialists in the use of the com- 
parative method should not be distinguished, and, if it seems neces- 
sary, labeled. Thus, the worker whose special interest is the genetic 
description of early development might be known as an ontogenetic 
psychologist, in contrast with the phylogenetic, whose chief interest 
is the racial history of mind. We should have also patho-psycholo- 
gists and ethnic psychologists just as we have, on the basis of another 
kind of interest, physiological psychologists. 

This note on definitions is written with the hope that it may help 
to carry into oblivion the use of comparative psychology as synony- 
mous with ‘‘animal psychology,’’ and bring about the substitution of 
the natural, logical usage which the terms comparative and psychol- 
ogy, when linked, suggest. 

It is the practise of the writer, but he does not wish to urge this 
upon his fellow-psychologists, to designate as the psychology of the 
self the purely self-observational knowledge of mind; to reserve the 
term psychology for the general science—introspective and inspec- 
tive—and to think and speak of comparative psychology as though 
it were inclusive of the behavioristic materials and methods, as well 
as of those of the older introspective psychology. 

The general science of psychology is obviously taking into itself 
and attempting to assimilate the methods as well as the results of stu- 
4 dents of behavior. This is natural enough and wholly desirable if the 
physiologist does not care to claim his own within the realm of be- 
havior. The opposite tendency or attempt, namely, that of the stu- 
dent of behavior, to borrow the term psychology for his special field 
of science, seems to the writer wholly unjustifiable, for the reason 
; that if we throw overboard, as Professor Watson does, the method of 
self-observation, together with everything that has been claimed to 
be distinctive of the psychologist’s point of view and purpose, we 
should consider the science merely a fragment of physiology and 











* Watson, John B., ‘‘Psychology as the Behaviorist Views It,’? Psychol. 
Review, 1913, 20: 158. 
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should frankly recognize and designate it as such. The writer be- 
lieves that the same human behavior may be studied with profit, and 
to very different ends, by the physiologist or behaviorist and by the 
psychologist. 

Ropert M. YERKES. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Man a Machine. Jvutian Orrray DE La Merttriz. French-English: 
including Frederick the Great’s “ Eulogy ” on La Mettrie, and extracts 
from La Mettrie’s “ The Natural History of the Soul.” Philosophical 
and Historical Notes by Gertrude Carman Bussey. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1912. 


La Mettrie’s “ L’Homme Machine” was published in 1748 at Leyden, 
whither its author had fled from France after the publication of his 
“ Histoire Naturelle de Ame.” The appearance of “ L’Homme Machine ” 
brought Holland’s hospitality to an end, and La Mettrie found refuge at 
Berlin as “ court atheist ” to Frederick the Great. “ L’ Homme Machine,” 
one of the early products of the French Illumination, not only shocked the 
orthodox, but became the target for the shafts of the illuminati, con- 
demned by those who were ready to adopt its ideas. Succeeding genera- 
tions have been content to read it chiefly by title, and have therefore mis- 
conceived its thesis as a sort of crude automatism. 

A true appreciation of the significance of “ Man a Machine” is, of 
course, prejudiced by the title and a very natural misunderstanding 
of the connotation of machine in the eighteenth century. To-day machine 
is defined primarily as any instrument employed to transmit force or to 
modify its application: any apparatus for applying mechanical power. 
Other usages are regarded as figurative or analogical. In truth this defi- 
nition is the result of a long process of specialization, which was itself the 
effect of the science of mechanics and a new age of machinery. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries machine was employed to designate 
any sort of device: a ship, a carriage, a pulpit, a bandbox, and not infre- 
quently for the human body, even by the poets. Hamlet subscribed him- 
self to Ophelia: “ Thine evermore, most dear lady, while this machine is 
to him,” and Wordsworth sang of his wife, 


‘*And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine.’’ 


Quite similar was the French usage of the period. For La Mettrie the 
human machine or mechanism was not a thing of wheels and levers, still 
less of atom pounding on atom. He antedated both stereo-chemistry and 
the kinetic theory of heat. His materialism is a materialism which be- 
gins with organized matter. He is a biological philosopher. 

La Mettrie was a physician, a pupil and disciple of the celebrated 
Boerhaave. He insists that the physician is the only one who is com- 
petent through observation and experience to speak with authority on the 
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nature of man and the human mind: only the physician is competent to 
be a philosopher. Such an attitude is the reflection of a new scientific 
situation, just as the mathematical method of philosophizing in the seven- 
teenth century was the natural result of great discoveries in physical 
science. The researches of Leeuvenhoek and Swammerdam in anatomy 
and embryology made possible by the aid of the new art of microscopy, 
together with the investigations of a multitude of other observers in the 
field of natural history, had provided the foundations for an independent 
science of biology. Already the time was ripe for such system-builders as 
Buffon and Linneus. Here was the basis for a materialism radically 
different from any that could be constructed on the speculations of 
Democritus or the mathematico-mechanical discoveries of the preceding 
century. To La Mettrie must be attributed the credit of being the first 
to apply the new science to the problems of mind; of being the first to 
present a thoroughgoing biological philosophy of man. 

He marshals a long array of facts to demonstrate the continuity of 
the whole world of life. (It should be remembered that he is also author 
of “L’Homme Plante.”) He cites such facts as the development of the 
embryo, the process of regeneration, the continued vital activity of organs, 
and even of small sections of organs, after being removed from the bodies 
of both lower and higher animals to prove that organized matter as such 
has in itself the principle of sense and motion, for the explanation of 
which it had been deemed necessary to postulate a soul. Sensitivity is a 
property of the structure of all animals and even of plants (cf. the tropism 
of Loeb), and between sensitivity and thought, La Mettrie insists, there 
is no break. “To be a machine, to feel, to think, to know how to dis- 
tinguish good from bad as well as blue from yellow, in a word, to be born 
with an intelligence and a sure moral instinct, and to be but an animal, 
are characters which are no more contradictory than to be a parrot or an 
ape, and to be able to give oneself pleasure.” Man, to be sure, has an 
organization more complex and more plastic than that of any other ani- 
mal. He has language and education, without which he would be little 
better than the ape. La Mettrie was impressed by the marvelous success 
of Amman in teaching deaf-mutes to read lips and to speak, thereby 
transforming into men those who were imbeciles and virtual animals. He 
saw no reason why apes, by a similar process, could not be endowed with 
“souls.” To demonstrate that mind is only an activity of body he not 
only adduces such facts as the effects of drugs, diseases, and all sorts of 
bodily processes and physical conditions on the mind, but refers to various 
forms of aphasia—this in 1748! We have here something decidedly dif- 
ferent from an application to man of Descartes’s theory of animal autom- 
atism which many historians of philosophy have presented as La Met- 
trie’s thesis. 

The Open Court Publishing Company has rendered a valuable service 
in making easily available to English readers this classical work of La 
Mettrie. Unfortunately the amateurish work of the editor leaves much to 
be desired. With the exception of some historical notes, avowedly con- 
densed from encyclopedias, it is of little value. There is not a hint of 
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the significance of La Mettrie as a biological philosopher. The appendix 
and notes contain merely a dialectical comparison of the materialism of 
the author with such theories as those of Descartes, Hobbes, and Holbach. 
It is an attempt of the blind to lead the blind. The book would be more 
valuable with nothing but the text. 

F. C. Becker. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Training of Children. Joun Wirt Dinsmore. New York: Amer- 

ican Book Company. 1912. Pp. 336. 

Mr. Dinsmore’s object in writing this book is “to prepare for 
country and village teachers a work in the development and training of 
the mind that would contain the essential facts of psychology so plainly 
and simply expressed that any person might grasp their meaning without 
too frequent appeal to the dictionary. ... It is intended to furnish sound 
instruction based upon well-known and fundamental truths to those who 
are engaged in training children either in the home or in the common 
school.” The book is written in two parts, the first part dealing with 
children prior to school age and the second with school life. It treats of 
such topics as proper clothing, colds, corporal punishment, the time for 
telling stories, forms of worship, the nature of evil, etc., as well as psy- 
chological facts such as the physiological basis of mental activity, the 
laws of memory, the development of perception, will, etc. 

The book is a mixture of psychology, common sense observation of 
children, and moral platitudes. The style is poor and the selection and 
arrangement of topics leaves much to be desired. The reviewer is doubt- 
ful of the soundness of some of the instruction afforded when such state- 
ments as the following appear: “The chief aims of training the perceptive 
faculties are Keenness of Observation, Accuracy of Inspection, Clear 
Definitions, and Wholesome Ambitions.” “If we read a description of a 
flower or of a sunset, we must be able to form a mental picture of the 
one or the other, else the description will mean nothing to us.” “The 
child sees a light and tries to grasp it; if he succeeds it burns him. The 
next time he will avoid it. This is his reasoning: ‘The light hurt me 
when I touched it; this is a light, therefore it will hurt me if I touch it; 
I will not touch it.” “Children should be fully instructed as to the 
evil effects that are certain to follow the indulgence of anger, hatred, 
revenge, and all evil passions.” Despite its defects the book is written 
with an earnestness of purpose that attracts attention. The practical 
suggestions offered for the training of children may prove of service to 
those who have had no experience in the work. 


Naomi NorswortuHy. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR SHELDON 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoGy, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS: 


The subject of discussion for the next meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association is, I believe, to be “ The Problem of the Relation of 
Existence and Value, ete.” Four members of the Committee which pro- 
posed this subject have suggested that the discussion concern itself with a 
certain group of questions formulated by them under five headings.’ 
Against this formulation I have some objections to offer. The first ques- 
tion reads “Is Value (1) something which is ultimate and which attaches 
itself to ‘things’ independently of consciousness ... or (2) it is a charac- 
teristic which a thing gets by its relation to the consciousness of an organic 
being... ? This contains two distinct issues. First is that of ultim- 
acy versus definability in terms of some other category, such as existence, 
tendency, or other ontological concept. This is an objective problem and 
of great interest, but it is quite other than the second issue, of the depend- 
ence or independence of value upon consciousness. The latter is simply an 
epistemological problem. It raises that same type of question with which, 
I am sorry to say, the Association has for some years past busied itself. 
I think there is a considerable, perhaps an increasing, number of philos- 
ophers among us, who feel that it is not of great importance whether 
reality is subjective or objective, but that it 7s of surpassing interest to 
know what is the structure of reality. So, too, in regard to value: what is 
it, what are the specific fundamental values, and is there evidence that the 
universe is tending to realize any of them? The ardent young “neo- 
realist” is avowedly interested in this sort of question; and there are, 
I think, many others who do not go with him in condemning “ internal 
relations” or refuting (?) subjectivism, who are, nevertheless, quite as 
desirous as he of information about the characters of things. Let the 
epistemological problem, then, be replaced by the following task: to collect 
a list of cases that are generally acknowledged as values—industrial, 
artistic, scientific, practical, etc..—and thence to derive a positive concrete 
definition of value. Surely this must be the first requisite for an investi- 
gation of the philosophic significance of any category; yet I find no such 
thing mentioned under the five headings. Perhaps, however, English and 
German traditions still have so strong a hold that we can not get away 
from epistemology; but even if that is the case, it seems foolish to discuss 
the subjectivity or objectivity of value before we are agreed upon what 
value is. 

As to the other four points in the Committee’s formulation, I think 
No. 2 is really the question of ultimacy over again. It reads: “. . . may 

. a theory of the nature of things be successfuly developed without 
reference to a theory of values, and vice versa?” Nos. 3 and 4 seem to me 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 168. 
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unintelligible. No. 5, I believe to be an important problem, whose solution 
would give us real information concerning the structure and behavior of 
the universe as a whole. 

In short, I propose that we should amend the proposed formulation by 
inserting at the head, to emphasize its importance, the problem of defini- 
tion, and by dropping the second problem under No. 1, and the whole of 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, the problems to be discussed would then be stated thus: 

(1) How should value be defined? (The answer to be based inductively 
upon analysis of a list of generally acknowledged specific cases of value 5). 

(2) Upon the basis of this definition, is the concept found to be unique, 
irreducible, ultimate, or can it be reduced to terms of other categories? 

(3) “Is there one fundamental standard of values, or is there more 
than one?” (first half of the Committee’s No. 5). 

These are specific questions in which we all have a deep interest on 
their own account; their solution makes a vast difference to our religious 
and scientific ideals; and they admit of definite evidence on one side or 
the other. Certainly they will suffice to occupy the full energies of any 
meeting. Their brevity, too, seems to me a merit. Let us not have too 
many questions, too many subdivisions, too much organization of things 
beforehand, lest, like some of the devotees of “ efficiency,” we have little else. 

W. H. SHEtpon. 
HANoveER, N. H. 





At the last session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania an appropriation 
of $40,000 was made to aid in the development of courses in education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Frank P. Graves, of the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed professor of the history of education, and 
Dr. Harlan Updegraff, of the Iowa State University, professor of educa- 
tional administration. Professor A. Duncan Yocum, who now occupies 
the chair of pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania, will continue as 
professor of educational research and practise. 


At the University of Minnesota, Henry M. Sheffer, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
has been appointed instructor in philosophy, and Albert N. Gilbertson, 
Ph.D. (Clark), instructor in psychology, the latter to supply the place of 
Professor J. B. Miner, now on leave of absence in Europe. Assistant Pro- 
fessor David F. Swenson has been promoted to an associate professorship 
in philosophy. 


In the review of Freud’s “ The Interpretation of Dreams” in the last 
issue of this JourRNAL (p. 554, line 6), the words “ imitations of immortality 
in early childhood” should read “ imitations of immorality in early child- 
hood.” 


Professor John M. Mecklin, who recently resigned the chair of mental 
and moral philosophy at Lafayette College, has been appointed head of the 
department of philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh. 





